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AS IS 
BY THE EDITOR 


_ Well you are right enough who say how much the screen 
must falsify true values. And (so as not to miss my oppor- 
tunity) you’re no more right than wrong. I start right off 
by saying well yes, but what about political economy or bow- 
ler hats ? If political economy is aid to legislation and bow- 
ler hats a phallic symbol, then what I say is films can be : 


(a) language 
1. A universal (b) educator 
(c) backbone 


(a) sympathy 
2. An international (b) friendship 
(c) common-sense 


(a) goodwill 
3. An inter-racial (b) league of nations 
(c) peace-conference 
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as well as entertainment, art, comfort and stimulus, and I 
don’t mean banners or hymnbooks ! © 

But if one may be inoffensively serious for a while, these 
elements are all there. If values are to be falsified they are 
to be falsified. If we are to have anything at all, even ‘‘back 
to nature’ we are bound not only to accept, but be false values. 
In emphasizing tortuous and incredible erotic situations, 
what, after all, is the screen doing but putting over the basic 
myths of popular morality ? I said last month that films 
are almost tract-like in their insistence on adherence to what 
one might call the civic-safeguard moral precepts, and the 
undue stress laid upon the retention of virtue only looms as 


exaggerated because the screen approximates life so nearly 


as to be without any of the protective conventions in which 
the other arts have long since safely wrapped themselves. 
It is so starkly new, so penetrating that any blur or 
falsity becomes more obvious, and seemingly exaggerated, 
than in life itself, where again pure muddle hinders obser- 
vation. 

The truth is that platitudes which can be swallowed in 
actual life, translated into logical screen action become ridi- 
culous. Hence the protests that the screen is iniquitous and 
a public danger. As a matter of fact, far from falsifying true 
values (in the sense that phrase is commonly meant) the screen 
is the best medium in the world for showing them up. What 
happens is that such times as the popular moral formule are 
adhered to, on account of the sheer cold analysis the film must 
inevitably impose on facts and people, an essential gimcrack- 
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ery or misapplication is revealed ; heroines are forced into 
situations which can move us only to laughter, heroes strut 
and exalt themselves into positions from which their highly 
moral processes of extrication render them fit subjects for 
the infirmary or the scaffold. 
And the most illiterate persons I have ever met have not 
believed in villains. However, belief is not a part of enter- 
tainment necessarily, for if it were, we would by now have 
different ideas about life. The fact that has to be pointed 
out is that the very situation that moves us to cry ‘‘How im- 
possible !’’ is exactly what must happen, and sometimes does 
happen, if and when we live according to standardised for- 
mula. But the truth is that most of us do not live to stan- 
dardised formula, but to our own duly adjusted personal 
formula. We are more or less bound to make a show, and it 
is the making of this show that lands us in the dilemma of 
either having to acknowledge that we or the screen is a liar. 
So inevitably it has to be the screen. And so it is if you see 
it that way. On the other hand it is just telling the truth 
about these things. Where (if the screen lies) isthe lie? Not 
an the camera, nor the faces of the actors, nor altogether in 
the studio sets, which are anyhow relatively subsidiary. 
What is it that we say is ‘‘impossible’? ? Not the heroine 
stressing her physical purity to point of indecency, nor the 
hero, nor the villain, both foils to colourate her thorny path 
of jeopardised virtue, not the impossible misunderstandings, 
but the fact that we know in ourselves that we, or anybody 
else, faced with similar problems would act quite differently. 
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In other words, our conduct would not tally with the conduct | 
set before our eyes. 

We say ‘‘How impossible "sl 

Now the intention of this sfzel is not to worry you or its 
writer with moralistic problems as moralistic problems, but 
to see how moralistic problems affect or are affected by the 
film. In the first place I do emphatically repudiate that 
films have a harmful effect on men, women, or (with reser- 
vations) children. 

I have yet to see the film where the wrong-doer goes un- 
punished, or virtue unrewarded, or error finally unrectified, 
I have yet to see the feminine transgressor who gets off scot- 
free, or without unnecessarily savage sentence looming over 
her final fade-out. So you who say the screen is immoral 
or offensive really mean that the logical conclusions of good 
conduct are immoral. 

The truth is there isa complete divorce between theoret- 
ical conduct as applied to life and as applied to films. Theoret- 
ical conduct on the screen must not remain as theoretical 
conduct ; or if it does, it is clearly indicated from the first 
that here is something evil that will cause an hour’s emotio» 
nal damage to the leading lady and then dismally perish, 
Theoretical conduct must be shown to us as the conduct all» 
good men and women instinctively obey : if we should happen 
to open our eyes at the thought of what squalid and prurient 
minds they must have, we can at least be consoled that the 
hero does sometimes go astray, even if he does return ten 
times worse than he went. The usual heroine being the usual 
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ideal of Womanhood, is usually insufferable, and in reality 
no one would tolerate such a silly ass for five minutes. When 
she does have an affair it is only because she is trapped in a 
barn or a bedroom, and although we know that acute mascho- 
cism is the cardinal virtue in films as well as in life, and acute 
sadism its radiant twin, yet these forms of morality do not 
enter the arena for combat ; they are legitimately beyond 
the scope of censure. 

So something will happen sometime, and probably surrep- 
titiously. If people are not to say ‘‘How impossible’, doesn’t 
it seem that they have got to’be shown what really does hap- 
pen, what they themselves would do ? And do you think 
anything done in this way would be praised ? One hurri- 
cane of fury would blaze and blast the thing to smithereens ! 
You see the dilemma ? | 

On the one hand ‘‘How impossible !” 
the other hand ‘‘How impossible !” 

For truth about you or me would not be, shall we say in 
the dramatic convention, even though we may be utterly 
nice and utterly law abiding people. In spite of this, is there 
not perhaps some sort of solution somewhere ? If we can 
get away on the screen and stage with all the excesses of baw- 
diness but one, there is surely a loophole ? Not that I am 
asking for immorality. In my modest but penetrating opin- 
ion there is far too much of it already. The dogmatic theo- 
logy, as it were, of daily conduct going full steam ahead on 
the films leaves nothing more to be said. It is beyond belief. 
And yet the dogmatic theology of daily conduct is perfec- 
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tly sound. Virtue shall be rewarded ; the wrong-doer shall 
be punished. That we know. It is the first law of the world, 
of the cosmos. But where we go so abysmally wrong is in 
our definitions. Things that matter are neglected or ignored ; 
things that are trivial or mere incident are stressed and then 
stressed till they burst like a blown-up bladder. So where 
does my catalogue come in, where does the loophole come in ? 

Ergo : that dramatic intensity does not rely on sadism or 
maschocism, and does not command intensity or even atten- 
tion in the mind unless it is created out of a plausible circum- 
stance. No audience will be gripped by a heroine suffering 
simply because she has said ‘‘No, I wish to hear no explana- 
tion.’ But if we have her answering, ‘‘Yes, you must ex- 
plain,’’ we have at once an authentic atmosphere. When 
she says ‘‘No, I wish to hear no explanation,’ every woman 
in the theatre consciously or sub-consciously knows that no 
woman would behave that way, or that if she did it was only 
because she was pretty certain to find out more by waiting. - 
And consequently the dramatic climax doesn’t get across. 
The psychology is at fault. And there you have it ; there is 
our loophole. 

Psychology. 

If the psychology is right the morale doesn’t matter a tin- 
ker’s cuss. And if the psychology is consistently right then 
what happens is not the important thing, but /ow it happens. 

If this were so the cinema would have been dead almost 
before it was born. . People are all psychologists in varying 
degrees. Women specially, and as screen plays are about 
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women specially, or men getting involved with women, it is 
no use trying to pretend to women that women do what they 
don't do, or that men are any better or more courteous than 
they are. Wherein Germany scores, for the power of the 
best German films is in that the psychology is almost always 
right. The people are alive. They reason and react as decent 
human beings, not posture aimlessly like actors in an early 
nineteenth century barnstorming melodrama. And thus 
they possess at once authenticity and power, and the actual 
stories, which are so frequently cheap or maudlin, hardly 
matter, since life itself is not without such stigma. Even 
their high moralistic approach and parable does not matter, 
because the things that happen to their people are so much 
less important than the way their people are affected by them ; 
the cause, in other words, so much less important than the 
effect. 7 

_ And it is after we have come to this question of psychology, 
when people are made to behave naturally, that the real 
wider scope of the cinema begins to come into force. Accu- 
rate psychology is the whole secret of authentic atmosphere. 
No reconstruction of antiquity achieves antiquity through 
the aid of exact reproduction of architecture, costume, techni- 
cal supervision, archeological exactitude, alone. No film of 
the East achieves the East through elaborate eastern exter- 
nals. It is purely a question of consciousness. As H. D. 
remarked last month, the simplest settings are best, but no 
setting, simple or elaborate, creates anything but a pageant, 
unless the spirit of the thing it represents is there. To achieve 
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antiquity, antiquity must be more than carefully studied, 
more really than understood ; it must be sensed and made to 
live in the mind. The same applies to the East, to anywhere 
and any time. The trends of thought and belief and 
prejudice appertaining to period and place must be com- 
pletely known, the effects of these, the reasons for these 
likewise. 

Every one who has seen the East, par exemple, must laugh 
or groan (according as to how seriously he takes his films) 
when he sees what is done to the East in American, in English, 
in German, French, in any films but films belonging to and 
made in the East. The kind of traditional gush and senti- 
ment surrounding certain historic or geographical themes is — 
one of the undermining influences of civilization. Romans, 
for instance, we never see as Romans, as a stolid, somewhat 
British civilization, but as blustering gangsters and hooligans 
who murder women and guzzle wine. In Ben Hur they were 
bad enough, in many other films they were ‘‘impossible”’, in 
Boadicea they were not even scoundrels but more like slum 
children (in their posturing) playing at Jack the Ripper. 

_ Then I ask you to think of Nell Gwynn, that bright and 
glittering specimen of culture and good-breeding. Here, as 
accurate as the Georgian panelling our eye could not miss, we 
learn that the inimitable Nell entered State Banquets by 
sliding down the banisters at the moment when dessert was 
served, would jazz to where her monarch fed beside a Lady 
Castlemaine that none but a British censor could unblushing- 
ly permit, and tossing herself athwart the Royal table, think 
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of something bright and girlish, such as pulling his moustache, 
or throwing a rotten plum at a nobleman. 

Now films like this must be excessively harmful. Not only 
in view of the fact that nations measure each other by such 
standards, but that an essential falsity and sloppiness is 
built up toward things that are definite and clear and intel- 
ligent. Such stuff destroys historical, geographical, and 
even political sense. A film of this order, (against which 


a Harry Langdon pie-slinging farce seemed austere and. 


classic) breeds first among considerable sections of the 
public, contempt for their own history. If this will do 
(is the process of argument) why worry about the poli- 
tical, constitutional, educational, industrial problems of 
the past ? And going abroad, where English history 
is little known, or at least alien, the foreigner will at 
once think ‘‘Incredible. But presumably the English know 
their own history !’’ And what must his impression be, 
not merely of our culture but of our conduct? And in- 
stead of admiration theré will be disgust. Having ourselves 
established the precedent, the logical thing would be (were 
_any foreign film company rash enough to use this dreadfully 
boring story) to make the much defamed Nell as well as the 
Charles and his Royal cortege into classic examples of bes- 
tiality, as the revolutionaries in films of the French Revolu- 
tion are presented as classic examples of butchery. 

And just as harm is done in this way, a film can do good. 
Excellent on this account were The Big Parade, The Emden, 
Grass and Chang too, and Voyage to the Congo. The latter 
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are so much more than travel records, for what they give in 
historic (I’m sorry to drag it in again) geographic and drama- 
tic feeling is invaluable. They create respect and sympathy 
and often admiration, and they help us understand more than 
we could learn from twenty books, which, after all, one feels 


are always representing somebody’s point of view rather 
than cold fact: 


In the film we see the thing for ourselves, we do not have 


to rely on anybody, the camera records what actually is 
there, it has no propagandistic feeling, no prejudice, no pre- 
ference. It sees everything, it sees twenty pages of print in 
twenty turns of the handle. And the same virtually applies 
to such films as present their story saan whether made in 
studios or from nature. 

In Faust the medieval Germanic was beauti- 
fully achieved. The psychology was right. The period was 
a period. Done in several ways. First with the camera ; 
effects of pure Diirer-esque engraving touched up with Breu- 
ghel. Breughel was in the townsfolk, Diirer was in the inte- 
riors, in the mother, the old Faust ; the young Faust had the 
quattrocento authentic grace and amorous modelling. Then 
how accurately the fair was presented ; set beside the plague 
that happened inevitably, one felt, as a matter of course, in 
spite of all that satanic symbolism. The medieval terror and 
affliction were our own terror and affliction, the inflamed fana- 
ticism of the priests, the mourners, even the light relief of 
Mephisto (a hiss to Jannings !) and the love-lorn guidwife, 
were founded on some exact, sure knowledge and feeling for 
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the period. Here we did not see medieval Germany, Italy, 
with 1927 eyes. We were not the somewhat superior and 
simpering modernists looking back fantastically at fantasy ; 
we were seeing a civilization as intricate and problematical 
as our own. 

And it was the Italian procession at Raster with the cathé: 
dral and the lilies that made one realise so strongly that 
Europe alone should be left to deal with Europe. America, 
without Europe in its blood, without the atavism of Euro- 
pean background, could not feel Europe. Europe to the Amer- 
ican must always be something exotic or foreign. Wherein 
we see that it is not possible for one race to try to reproduce 
another. America no more than Asia could have given Faust. 
And Europe, similarly, could not have given The Big Parade. 
These things do not just happen. There is the whole of race 
consciousness back of them. We can no more produce the 
nuances of American consciousness than America can produce 
ours. How much more then when it comes to dealing with 
say Archaic Greece, with Rome, with Egypt, with Russia, 
with Japan. If you doubt me think whether you could not 
pick out in a moment a French, a German, a Russian, an 
English, American, Swedish or Italian film. — 

And so we have to see that this business of psychology is a 
very deep and important matter. A film like Mr. Wu isa 
complete misrepresentation of every Oriental standard. Also 
I saw a film done by Japanese illustrating, by way of 
perennial evening dress, life as from the West of Europe 
standpoint. Well, our audience got mirthful over it, but 
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think of what the. decane must think of ‘what. we : ies to 
them ! 

But sooner or later, as films better or more, 
then actually my catalogue will begin to apply. Because 
things do happen. Such films as Chang or Voyage to the 
Congo promote curiosity and a desire to be more acquainted 
with the countries and customs seen. Additionally - they 
excite pleasure, sympathy and understanding. - 
- Such films will stimulate the public to the extent of realis- 
ing the complete falsity of nearly all fictitious settings, and 
they will want authentic atmosphere. And what the public 
wants it eventually gets. The same thing too will happen 
presently with reconstruction films, that is, films sebiatee ‘with 
antiquity or history. 

America is talking of iabion, screen tests by way of psycho- 


analysis of actors before assigning to them parts, in order to 


see if they are actually suitable.and able to support their 
roles. There’s. an: idea with points. Only I myself would 
prefer, since psycho-analysis is more in the nature of a cure 
than a screen test, to apply it to the renters, controllers, cen- 
sors, and all those instances of complex and inhibition who 
stand like wobbling sentries on the papier mache ramparts 
of a-popular morality. 


KENNETH MACPHERSON. 
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THREE SITTING HERE 


The reason why they do not know why they love me so 
is because everybody has to begin a thing. Coming back to 
lilies of the valley and everything. They reason why they 
do know that they love me so is because of the necessity of 
everybody rejoining lilies of the valley and everything. The 
Treason why they do not know that they love me so is just this. 
They love me so is just this. The reason why they do not 
know that they love me so is just this. 

The reason why they do know that they do love me so is 
just this. Every time that every time that they hesitate they 
hesitate before lilies of the valley abundantly and the reason 
why is this. They neglect hyacinths violets camelias which 
are not to be found and lilacs. They also neglect not here. 
The reason why every time there is a wind on Sunday 1 is be- 
cause it really 1 is of no importance. 

It really is of no importance. 

The reason why they do know that they love ; me so is of 
no importance. 

Is.of no importance. 

They love me so the reason why they love me So. 

_ After the reason why they love me so. 


It they say that if they go that way the king is their cousin 
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they may say they can they will say that both a day and a 
half a day and a half a day and a half without doubtless in 
soon. 

Why do they love me so well so very very very very 
well. 

Why do they love me so very well. Why do they love me 
so well. 

The trouble is that each one one at a time each one each 
one at a time not each one one at a time follows behind. This 
is the difference between dates and figs and prefer and pre- 
ferring. Because of this there is no progress because and be 
very well advised of this because there is no acquisition. 
Supposing you begin it is very well known indeed that there 
is every reason why they do love me. 

This makes their having it be mine be mine. And because 
~ of this practice does not bestow upon it literally literally with 
a vim. 

Supposing extra means extravagance. Supposing it does. 
‘This does not make it be as better than the bestowal of their 
share. 

Very plainly. 

No one can be appraised by the fact that there is every 
reason why they do love me. 

There is every reason why they do love me. This makes 
progressively their return. There is every reason why they 
do love me. | 
_. The reason why everybody loves everybody loves me is 

this. The reason why everybody loves me is this, everybody 
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loves me because if everybody loves me they can be by once 
in a while favourably made finally finally made favourably 
and there is every reason why everybody loves me. 

There is every reason why everybody loves me. 

It is true that what is not wanted is looked for. It is true 
that they did not look for it because they did not want it. 
It is true that as they did not want it they did not look for 


it. It is also true that apple trees do not resemble vineyards 


nor do lilies of the valley resemble animals. It is also true 


that there is every reason 1 why everybody should be very 
pleased to see me. 


Having finally added this to that there. 

‘Daisies can be fed to chickens if there is only one chicken 
and it is very true that a noise which it is not possible to stop 
may be what is prepared. In that case in every case in every 
case it is an additional advantage to be obliged to be agreeable 
as agreeable as they are in addition to the fact that every one 
can be content to find it possible to be very well inclined to 
be attracted by me. And so. There is every reason why 
every one should be very willing to find it possible to be very 
much obliged when it is true that they are at once being 
delighted to be attracted by me. This makes it do it as their 
way. 

There is absolutely no reason to decry hyacinths and it is 
not done by any one who is devoted to me and as every one 
has an excellent reason for finding me pleasing there is at 
least no reason for decrying wild hyacinths in their season. 
_ This is their arrangement. 
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Why is there no change in their treasure. The reason why 


is this. 


There is a reason why they deliberately entitle me to be 
attractively engaged to be by them in connecting this in thing 
deliberating which in bring. They ” like me as presently 
we shall see. 

Why do they like me which as presently we shall see. They 


‘do like me which as presently we shall see. 


They do like me which as presently we shall see their share 
as they absolutely care carefully they are kindly instanta- 
neously. 

If it is as better yet to be replaced by an exception. 

- Does it make any difference if they happen to admit with 

it there. 

... What is it that has been caught. An indifferently outlined 

latitude and be caught. 7 
It is very well to have something sound like something 


that is said. It. is very well to have something sound like | 


something that has been said. 
It is very well to have something sound like gr ag 


when When it is very nearly all of it to stay. 


I wish to be known as when I do Ido I do I doI do. 
The reason that I am contenting those who have been and 


are devoting themselves to be ‘obliging to care very much for 


me is this, when it is not difficult to look about and sée whetfe 


4 are they are here. 


Those who are stopping stopping means remaining: or 
ing, those who are stopping before the others that remaining 
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filling or intending and so to love me so how do you do very 
well as she left. How many have been known to come in. 

It is very inviting to have been leaving with women with 
men and women. 

It‘is very inviting to be authorising antagonism and please 
could it be known that it is what they do that pleases. There 
is every reason why every one women and every one men and 
every one men and women have every reason to be very 
tenderly loving me principally because I can see reasonably 
that they are twinkling with love for me as you see as you 
see separately additionally we see we see me and to me to me 
attending attending with it lest to me. 7 

There is another on account of the reason which is to be to 
be attending attentively to me which is to believe to believe 
to be believing to be believing to be attending to me every 
reason to be attending to me advantageously as to me as to 
me to see to me. 

It is as well to be as well to be he says he knew that. Did 
I mind. I did. | 

I wish simply to be able to remind it of me. There is pos- 
sibly a change of relieving it as they could be wanted. 

Standard of gone and come of what and with of leaving 
it about. 

By and by bite of a better boat. 

_ The way I reasoned was this. I might be mistaken. 

All could all join. 

Liking it here and adding with a frame or adding with 
shalilio, Stables do now hold boats and left over chocolates. 
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When they first came to bowing they were very pleased that 
Harriet is like Nathalie and Allen like 

This is an escape from actuality. 

To come back to why they love me and what is additional. 

There is every reason which is additional that they find 
it easy to add not at all to more than can be flurried. 

They love me because I do have to be very well better than 
at all and with it applause. Applause is as why with and 
added choose. I know why they love me they love me be- 
cause it is very well adapted to it, to it. 

The reason that they do continuously is because it is very 
well to be wedded, wedded is very different to exchange and 


very different from with a bedewing and arrange. This is 


why they try. 

They needed an advantage and they believe that they have 
with it all which is it which is at least. 

It might it might be what is it it might have helped to have 
have it over curtain. 

Never to take place on Monday. 

They love me very much naturally because I am as admi- 
rably to be sure if we are to sit in accircle. There is no circle 
on Tuesday. Go = and to-day let it be as if they stay 
here. 

There is a confusion between being loved by them. 

I know that it is very different because at that time and 
around and now leave it to leaves it to as at arate. There is 
a difference between rate and for a rate. I leave letting me 
be loved by them to them and they do it. 
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Nationally. 

Why does it make it be side their and ; attract attract 
attention. 

Coming. 

The difference between authorisation and their gaining 
it in this way by nature of plenty of remonstrances. 

Wish to do it in heavenly order. 

There is a continuation of their being women women and 
married women men and marrying men and left alone presently. 

Supposing everybody wrote something what would they 
write. They would write about liking to find me delightful. 

In choice in church in church in churches in churches in 
design in designing in finely in finely in he was mistaken they 
did not ask any question. 

What is needed in need what is it that it is in need of need 
of me and mine and one atatime. Twoto-day. To wish to 
say. 

What makes birds have a daughter by the name of Marion 
is this. 

There is no difference between what is seen and why I am 
a dream a dream of their being usually famous for an indiffer- 
ence to the rest. 

To wish to explain and to explain and to explain when one 
one is and inter between London. 

Having said. that this is a continuation in that there is 
presently with a wish that I was as delightfulas[ am. I am 


delightful and very well perfectly very well aieieath to be 
observed. 
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This makes three lean three in three be three and remov- 
ing leaves under not grass but space. To wish to know why 
they need to be very pleased to find that at this time they 
do very much have very much pleasure in there being what 
is fairly well known as finding me everything that they could 
wish. He was disappointed not ee er ee he was stating 
that he knew that. 

I wish to investigate continuity. 

It comes very nearly to the same thing. 

_ I wish to investigate why they will wait for it here. 

_ It is very much to be deplored before they come. They 
come to see me. They say that they are pleased to have 
been feeling about it in that way that is their attention. One 
of the things to know is why they love me so and what it is 
that tires my attention. : 

What is it that tires my attention. — 

The evidence of their emotion is that as they are around 
and surrounded not a doubt and denial and denied and to 
earn their praise. As lief as not. 

- They with the call to call to call to call it as within their 
delight delight in mea circumstance with which they are famil- 
iar. Plenty in time in plenty in time in plenty of time to be 
in mind of their appraise and their approval theirs around | 
_and their delight and theirs to be in an example of delight 
for my complete intention of not being partially interpreted 
as letting it be with them when they can be left to it within 
it as preparation preparation for complete intention and ful- 
_ fillment of their doing so there being every reason why they 
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should favour me. Might it be round about. It might not 
be round about. 

Simply as I was at twenty-nine. 

In there in space in a space of time believing recalled to be 
with them just the same as much just the same. It is not 
with her bitter leave it better they leave it to be better better 
let it be all mine which it is. 

Not as allowed. Remember rightly with the same inter 
and immediate plainly they were plainly prepared to 
- declare that it is as their care that I shall be appreciated 
within and with and with in all. All in all rightly. It 
is plainly an occasion for their winning delightfully an 
opportunity to arouse themselves to say so. At left and 
right. 

There are two of them in admiring me let it be changed to 
in the rim rim is not a ring and ring is not red and let her let 
her be carefully carefully occasioned. Knew it could be so 
and in acting occasionally with reservations and plainly not 
with and recite, a recital can be called long and all and they 
may come back. To be asked when. When it is as early 
and as often. Not having gone not only a delicate with with- 
drawal and with it be one or two. They are two they do not 
do to share. It is very easy transplanted with that as their 
vegetation which is in leaf. One one at sea one one one one 
one at the seaside and the one the one to be to be a boat to 
be at not their prayer. It is by this that they are mingled 
and with it singly might it be me. They delight me in me. 
With me they see. Sea saw and or. Let ready be their 
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shame. It is not a shame to me attended to by them here. 
They were added. 


A little as I would just as lief that he liked it. A little as 
lief in flower. 

Arrange change, there is this reason why they admire me 
I am as much pleasure as they are as much pleasure as they 
are. There is every reason why they do admire me. There 
S every reason why they do admire me. Let leave it around 
that there is every reason why they do admire me. To have 
lost sitting to have lost it. 3 

There is every reason why they do admire me by the way 
they blandish me and attract me and defend me and attend 
to me and address me. Also by the way they send it to me. 

There is every reason why they admire christen every 
reason why they admire me there is every reason why they 
admire me why they are attracted by me why they are safely 
near me why they turn around me why they single me why 
they relieve me and why they estimate me and why when 
it is very well to-do they please me very well to do they please 
me. There is every reason why they admire from the stand 
point of white every other being another there is every rea- 
son why they should admire me. 

Attending to admire me there is every reason for their 
intending to admire and an inception there is every reason - 
why they admire me, 

It is the prettiest room in the world and they find me 
charming admittedly when I am not too expressive. Admit- 
tedly they find me charming and I am not too impressive I am 
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too distinctly they do find me charming. It is the prettiest 
room in the world and they find me to be charming. 

Next to added to so that they are not to blame to be blamed 
for adding it to this that they would be pleased to find me 
as charming as they do. | 

Keeping strictly to this plan of finding me as charming 
as they do this is what they do to find me as charming as they 
do. 
There is every reason why they should delight in me be- 
cause very readily it is attended to by them that this is what 
they see that there is every reason that there can be that they 
are to be attracted to me. 


There is every reason why they are delighted to be attracted 
by me to me to me by me. 


There is no reason why they should not be delighted that 
I am attracting them tome. 

There is very little reason that there should be any doubt 
about their being delighted to be charmed by me. 

I think that is very good additionally. 

Every reason why they should be delighted and try to be 
attentive to me as much as they are charmed and they will 
stay delighted to be attracted by me. 

_ There is every reason why every one should be very much 
pleased indeed to be attracted indeed attracted to me as any 
one can very well understand at-once gradually as it might 
very easily be resolutely and persistently in addition to charm- 
ingly and immediately to display just in what way they are 
pleased to stay charmed by me and attracted to me. 
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Fhere is no reason why additionally in wandering there 
should be any wandering away from there being attracted as 


-much to-day as any day that they are attracted by me in 


every way. 
Admittedly it is very delightful that there is every reason 
why they are delighted and attracted and charmed by me in 


every way. 
(Continuation in the October issue.) 


GERTRUDE STEIN. 


LA FACE HUMAINE A L’ECRAN 
LE FRONT. | 
Ce que Léonard de Vinci, dans son Traité de la peinture, 
avait dit du corps humain pour l'éducation des peintres, reste 
ici le seul et insuffisant modéle. Le progrés de l’expression 


humaine au cinéma a sans cesse été de rendre expressifs des 
mouvement de plus en plus petits. Comme |’écran est un verre 


-grossissant, je voudrais tenter d’étudier dans le plus grand 
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détail possible la face humaine, pour l’instruction du metteur 
en scéne, de l’acteur et du spectateur. 


Le front a été, jusqu’a présent, la partie la plus négligée. 
Un excés de maquillage en fait souvent une motte de beurre 
inexpressive, 4 moins qu'un dessin exagéré des ombres n’en 
fasse une décoration cubiste en noir et blanc. Chez les mauvais 
acteurs, les gestes du front accompagnent en désordre les gri- 
maces du reste du visage. 

Dans le front, le squelette demeure évidemment toujours 
visible. Le squelette signifie quelque chose par lui-méme : un 
front droit passe pour couvrir une meilleure cervelle qu’un 
front fuyant. Le front rectiligne des statues grecques, pareil 
4 la paroi d’un temple, est plus noble, mais exprime moins de 
choses qu’un front bossué (dont les formes extrémes seraient 
le masque mortuaire de Beethoven ou le marbre qui passe 
pour le plus authentique portrait de Socrate). Mais les grecs, 
‘surtout les Alexandrins, et de nos jours tous les artistes aca- 
‘démiques, ont établi des conventions bien plus étroites et 


‘moins souples que les données de la nature. Le front fuyant 


‘du masque mortuaire de Pascal, le crame de Hugo ou celui de 
‘Bergson expriment leut puissance ‘d’une fagon bien claire, 
par d’autres reliefs que les figures académiques. Le metteur 
‘en scéne ‘devrait se familiariser avec les masques ou les photos, 
prises sur nature, d’un grand nombre d’individus remarquables 
‘par tel génie ou tel vice particulier, et choisir, d’aprés cela, la 
téte ‘de ses acteurs. La seule modification qu’on puisse impo- 
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‘ser 4 l’apparence du squelette, c’est d’agrandir le front en rasant 


les cheveux sur une certaine hauteur, et d’accentuer les bosses 
avec de sobres estompes. Mais il faut prendre bien garde que 
les changements de l’éclairage et la mobilité de la peau du 


front ne rendent tout a fait fausse cette derniére indication. 


Ce qui est la ressource la plus grande de l’acteur, ce sont 
les muscles. Je rappelle que les frontaux, qui vont de l’arcade 
sourcilliére a la racine des cheveux, sont larges mais minces 


-et invisibles 4 l’ceil nu. Nous ne pouvons que les sentir lors- 


que nous faisons tirer par notre front lui-méme nos cheveux 
en arriére, en supprimant les rides. Par contre, les deux sour- 


ciliers qui se bossuent en se rapprochant lorsque nous fron- 


cons les sourcils, sont bien connus. Je ne cite que pour mé- 


‘moire, juste au-dessus du front, la partie supérieure de I’orbi- 
culaire qui entoure I’ceil. L’orbiculaire se contracte quand 


nous clignons des yeux ; c’est le muscle qui permet au snob de 
tenir son monocle sans froncer le sourcil. Sur les cétés, chacun 


peut sentir, en serrant les dents, les deux larges et puissants 
temporaux. L’expérience qui donne le mieux a l’observateur 


la force des temporaux d’une personne, consiste a lui poser 
sur la téte un chapeau rigide, (melon ou canotier), a lui faire 
macher du chewing-gum, et a voir de combien les mouvements 


de la mastication font bouger le chapeau. Dans un film comi- 


que, on tirerait de l’effet exagére de ces contractions un effet 


soit d’acharnement du mastiqueur, soit d’extréme résistance 


de sa nourriture. 
Quel genre d’émotions peut s’exprimer sur le front ? 1 est 


certain que cette partie du corps est aussi éloignée que possible 
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du coeur et des poumons, qu’elle ne dépend pas du tout des 
centres nerveux involontaires. Par conséquent, le front ne 
marque que des émotions intellectuelles, auxquelles la volonté 
peut revenir commander toujours. On sait que nous ne sommes 
pas maitres de la rougeur ni de l’oppression, tandis qu’il suffit 
de le vouloir pour montrer, (suivant l’expression courante 
en frangais), un front impassible. 

La premiére de ces émotions, c’est l’étonnement, qui tire 
vers le haut la peau du front, et en déplisse les rides. La plus 
facile 4 manifester, c’est l’attention, qui met au-dessus du 
nez deux rides verticales. La concentration trés forte ou la 
souffrance mettra, au-dessus, des rides horizontales. Ici, il 
faut distinguer plusieurs cas. La souffrance d’un étre passif, 
et assez souvent des femmes, se manifestera par des rides plus 
ou moins profondes, mais assez horizontales. L’extréme de ces 
émotions, comme la torture ou l’épouvante, mettra une dépres- 
sion au centre de ces rides horizontales, et une espéce d’écar- 
quillement aux extrémités. Au contraire, chez un étre habitué 
a l’énergie, c’est-a-dire dont les sourcils sont bien muscleés, les 
rides verticales gonfleront et reléveront les rides horizontales. 

Si l’on veut figurer l’énergie toute pure et maitresse d’elle- 
méme, il faut donner aux sourcils un froncement modéré, et 
contracter les muscles temporaux qui formeront, au-dessus, 
et un peu en arriére des pommettes des ombres longues et 
nettes. | 

Bien des acteurs trouvent naturellement une émotion juste. 
Ce qui est le plus difficile, et qui cependant est l’essentiel de 
leur art, c’est de passer d’un sentiment ou d’une émotion a un 
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autre. Cela vient de ce qu’ils commandent plusieurs muscles 
@ la fois, tandis qu'une émotion naturelle laisse le visage plus 
‘souple. Ceux qui font effort et s’exercent devant la glace tom- 


bent dans un autre défaut ; ils expriment une émotion puis 


laissent un instant leur visage neutre, puis expriment une 


autre émotion, et la continuité fait encore défaut. Je suppose 
qu'un homme doive paraitre surpris, puis décidé d’agir. Pour 
qu'il exécute le mouvement correctement, je lui demanderai 
de tirer d’abord le front en arriére, puis de gonfler les sourcils, 
sans les baisser, puis sans cesser sa contracture des sourcils, 
de gonfler ses temporaux en serrant les machoires. Si au con- 
traire je veux exprimer la surprise, la faire aller jusqu’au trou- 


ble, et admettre ensuite un retour au calme, au front tiré suc- 


céderont des rides horizontales qui grandiront, puis diminue- 
ront, jusqu’a répéter de facgon plus douce le premier retrait 


du front. 


J’ajouterai que pour les acteurs comiques dont la mimique 


-psychologique est plus développée actuellement, on peut obte- 
-nir un bien plus grand nombre d’effets en affectant certaine 


émotion sur un cété seulement du front, et en affectant de 
Tautre cété l'indifférence, ou un sentiment contraire. 

L’acteur débutant sera naturellement incapable d’exécuter 
a volonté tous ces mouvements. S’il n’exprime que des émo- 
tions naturelles qu’il se suggére, le metteur en scéne n’en fera 
jamais ce qu’il veut. Je vais tenter ici de donner une legon de 


gymmastique pour le développement de ces petits muscles : 
_chacun sait que nous avons deux espéces de nerfs : les nerfs 
 sensitifs, qui transmettent vers le cerveau les émotions exté- 
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rieures, et les nerfs moteurs qui font aboutir les mouvements 
du centre aux extrémités. Mais on connait mal la connexion 
qui est entre eux : les uns ne se développent guére sans que 
les autres se développent aussi. Un coureur qui entraine 
ses cuisses a une plus forte détente se trouve, une fois entrainé, 
avoir aussi les cuisses plus sensibles. Les presdigitateurs qui 
veulent apprendre a leurs doigts 4 agir vers le dos de la main 
leur font d’abord accomplir passivement les mouvements 
souhaités, touchent et picottent les muscles qui doivent agir. 
Je crois de méme qu’un acteur qui veut faire l’éducation de 
son front doit commencer par se masser le front avec les mains, 
par tapoter et toucher du bout du doigt, puis guider dans leurs 
mouvements, les muscles qu'il veut faire agir. Qu’il n’es- 
saie jamais de surmonter ce qu'il prendrait pour de |l’agace~- 
ment, et qui est en réalité une fatigue locale : il en tirerait, 
vu le voisinage des muscles des yeux, une migraine épouvan- 
table. Mais bientét sa propre souplesse l’étonnera ; il se verra 
comme les lions et les autres fauves qui font ce qu’ils veulent 
de la peau de leur front. Je vois venir une objection, surtout 
de la part des femmes, et je m’empresse de la prévenir; le front 
ne sera jamais déformé si l’on prend soin de faire toujours 
l’un aprés |’autre les mouvements les plus opposés ; on évi- 
tera que la peau ne se distende grace au claquement de linge 
mouillé et aux lotions astringentes. 

En ce moment il arrive que la vie pratique modéle le front 
des acteurs d’une facon différente de ce qu’ils doivent montrer 
dans leurs réles. C’est ainsi que Menjou, qui ne joue que des 
réles peu énergiques, mais qui dans le privé déchiffre beau- 
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coup de musique et doit faire fort attention parce qu’il a les 
yeux faibles, a les sourcils un peu trop musclés pour ses réles. 


JEAN PREVOST. 


CONRAD VEIDT 


THE STUDENT OF PRAGUE. 


A small room, a stuffy atmosphere ; a previncial Swiss lake- 
side cinema ; the usual shuffle and shuffle and the unaccus- 
tomed (to the urbane senses) rattle of paper bags. Crumbs. 
‘**Mile. must not smoke here.”” Of course I might have known 
that, I never smoke in these places, what made me this time ? 
Something has been touched before I realise it, some hidden 
spring ; there is something wrong with this film, with me, with 
the weather, with something. The music ought, it is evident, 
to be making my heart spring but I don’t like student songs 
and these Heidelbergish melodies especially leave me frigid. 
There’s something wrong and I have seen those horses making 
that idiotic turn on the short grassat least eight times. What 
is it ? I won't stay any longer. The music ought to be all 
right—my slightly readjusted ears make that slight conces- 
sion. I wish I had stayed at home, or why didn’t I go in- 
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stead to that other little place, it’s better ventilated, across 
the way. And so on. This storm that doesn’t break. I 
have no reaction to anything. ... O that’s what the little 
man is after. | 

For I see now. There is a rhythm within the rhythm, 
there is a story within the story. The little man (it is curiously 
he whom I personally met before in Joyless Street, disguised 
now out of recognition) beckons at the top of a sandy hill. 
The. little tree twists and bends and makes all the frantic 
gestures of the little tree at the cross-roads under which Faust 
conjured devils. That’s it precisely. This has something 
behind it, in it, through it. That little man means more than 
that. He isn’t an absurd little obvious Punchinello. He is 
a symbol, an asterisk, anenigma. Spell the thing backwards, 
he seems to be saying, spell it right side to or back side to or 
front or behind and you'll see. . . his little leer means some- 
thing. The horses filing again, in obvious procession, mean 
something. They are going to spell something, make a mys- 
tic symbol across short grass, some double twist and knot 
and the world will go to bits. . . something is going to happen. 

I have forgotten the paper bags. The music does fit in. 
I have forgotten the lilt and rise and lilt and fall of the violin 
that doesn’t in the least know that the piano is existing. 
That’s it exactly. The piano and the violin live in separate 
elements, so this and this. The little obvious Italian Pun- 
- chinello doesn’t in the least mind being jeered at. - He wants 
to be jeered at. He has opened doors to the unuinitiate. 
They don’t know that that umbrella tucked so ridiculously 
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under his left arm-pit, means something. I know that it 
means something but I don’t know what (outside the obviously 
obvious) it does mean. There is a world within a world, 
the little man gesticulates. The horses have all gone. : .the 
music has come right. : 

Students sing under summer trees. Students have filed 
under summer trees and seated in a garden make obvious 
opera bouffe groups with beribboned guitars. Students sing 
in a garden. . .grey eyes cut the opera bouffe to tatters. The 
student of Prague has entered. 

His visage, his form, the very obvious and lean candour 
of him spell something different. He is and he isn’t just this 
person sitting under a tree. The little man gesticulating at 
the top of a sandy hill has given one the clue to this thing. 
This is and isn’t Conrad Veidt or this is and isn’t Baldwin 
the famous fencer. His eyes cut the garden, the benches, 
the sun-light (falling obviously) to tatters. How did this 
man get here ? Steel and fibre of some vanished lordlihood. 
Conrad Veidt has entered. 

_ A gesture, a tilt of a chin, the downward sweep of a wide- 
rimmed student’s cap and the world has altered. With the 
same obvious formality and the same obvious banality as 
the little Italian conjurer, the least hunch of shoulder of this 


_ famous artist has some hidden meaning. He is lean and wild. 


He is firm and sophisticated and worldly. He will break 
from his skin like a panther from a tight wicker box. He is 
tight in his personality and behind his personality his mind 
glints like his own steel. Conrad Veidt impersonating the 
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famous Baldwin may not be the Conrad Veidt of The Hands 
of Orlac, or Nju. I have seen only this film. But I don’t 
want to see another Conrad Veidt if it must abuse my mind 
of this one. 

The story is obvious. The English literary critical papers 
accompany their “‘still” of the famous mirror scene with some 
such explanatory blurb : this is the Doctor Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde of German legend. Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, how 
apt, certainly. Doctor Jekyll however shuddered in horror 
at the sodden parody of himself that Hyde presented. This 
Jekyll and Hyde are alike elegant, alike poised, alike at home 
in the world of fact and in the supernatural. For by a mag- 
nificent trick of sustained camera magic we have Baldwin the 
famous fencer student selling his shadow, rather his brave reflec- 
tion to the little obvious Italian magician ofthe firstreel. The 
little Punchinello obtains it, by a trick ; gold poured and poured 
Danae shower, upon the bare scrubbed table of the student’s 
attic, “‘for something in his room”. The student has lifted 
his magnificent blade ruefully and cynically has decided (as 
that is the only object worth a sou in the bare attic) to be done 
with it. It is not that blade that our friend Punchinello’s 
after. He beckons with his obvious buffoon gesture toward 


the mirror. Baldwin regards (in its polished surface) the 


face of Baldwin. Tall, alert, with that panther grace, like 
some exquisite lean runner from an archaic Delphic frieze, 
Baldwin regards Baldwin. It is true there should be Baldwin 
upon Baldwin, Veidt upon Veidt, elegantly pursuing (across 
some marble entablature) Baldwin upon stripped Baldwin, 
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Veidt upon naked Veidt. In that, the little Punchinello 
shows his aptitude for beauty. Such charm, such lean and 
astute physical intellectuality should be repeated. Gold, 
flowing from a leather cornucopialike wallet has dripped 
(Danae shower) from the bare table and Baldwin has sold 
‘“‘something”’ (not his fine blade) “tin this room” to this mys- 
terious little person. The bargain has been made. Baldwin 
regards the purchase. With elegant lithe movement, with 
uncomparable agility, the reflection steps forward. Bald- 
win on the bare floor, quivers slightly, makes one of those 
perfect hieratic steps to one side. But the image doesn’t 
answer him. The image, the “purchase”’ has another master. 
The little ridiculous Punchinello with his repellant friendliness 
lures it forward. As the distant horses made turn and doub- 
le eights across windy grass, directed by this obvious jester, 
so now this rare thing. The image of Baldwin strides steadily 
forward and following our magician, leaves the chamber empty. 
There is of course a love story connected with all this. 
Punchinello has promised our hero a fortune or rather an 
heiress and that’s what the horses were solemnly about. 
They were making circles and double eights and abracada- 
bra-like turns on the short grass in order finally to spill the 
big-boned but somehow impressive heroine into (literally) 
the arms of our steely hero. The hero having so fallen to the 
charms of the impressive, beautifully modelled lady, must 
methinks have clothes for his wooing, peg-top trousers, all 
the paraphernalia that goes with the rather 1860-ish type of 
get-up. Arms, legs, cloth moulds those arms, legs that were 
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somehow out of elbow for all their statuesque divinity in the 
simple student. The student (grey eyes tearing tapestries, 
satin and old lace this time) now is able to present the lady- 
of-the-manor with suitable 1860-ish baskets of heavy blossoms. 
(His small early discarded violet-cluster and that violet-seller 
is another story, a leit-motive that merges and melts subtly 
with this other nobler matter.) The real lady of his affection 
is affianced (I believe is the word) to a gentleman in some sort 
of aldermanic or diplomatic-circles, knee breeches. This per- 
son flicking our hero across the cheek bones with the usual 
gauntlet, is summoned for the usual purposes at dawn or 
sunset. Anyhow as might have been expected, the hero 
having been forestalled by the father of his beloved, has pro- 
mised in best Prague style only to prick his adversary. As 
again might have been expected, owing, we are led to imagine 
to the machinations of the Punchinello, the wheel of the car- 
riage bearing our hero to the rendez vous is broken by the 
usual lonely cross-road and Baldwin, stumbling forward to 
keep his appointment, his honour so being called to question, 
is met dramatically by his one (in the world) possible rival. 
Face to face under a great tree, sweeping branches, mysterious 
yet naturalist décor. Hyde meets Jekyll. Or Jekyll meets 
Hyde. It’s impossible to choose between them, though at 
this exact moment, sympathies are with the spectre. Per- 
haps that is because he wears the attributes of the student 
fencer in which Conrad Veidt first appeared, the student cap 
pulled so forcefully and drastically over those steely eyes and 
the beautiful leather boots. However time is short. We 
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know what is bound to happen. The spectre in all the accou- 
trements of the gentleman duellist, strides forward leaving 
the man gasping at his predicament. He beholds in, as it 
were, ambush the inevitable dénouement. 

There are gaspings, now direct disapprobation, cuttings, 
a gentleman, as the world knows, does not break his parole 
d’honneur and all the paraphernalia. Jekyll (or Hyde) the 
man anyhow is dropped anyhow by the vast circle that has 
been entertained royally in his drawing rooms. His beloved 
can not meet him, the murderer of her betrothed. The Stu- 
dent of Prague, the famous fencer Baldwin is cut by fencing 
companies, societies. What you will. He is thrown into the 
arms of the common Alma Tademesque little violet seller. 
Things march from worse to still worse. This is what comes 
of selling one’s shadow to a stranger. There is, asis obvious, 
the really clever stalking of the shadow and the merging and 
cross-currents of two images. We never lose sight of the 
identity of either ; this too is a triumph. The spectre is the 
slim gaunt creature in the early student get-up, the man is 
the somewhat out at heels distrait discarded gentleman. The 
spectre grows in distinction, in power apparently. The man 
diminishes. The spectre remains the Student of Prague and 
Baldwin, his begetter is hounded by this Frankenstein. Doors 
are no impediment. The spectre in triumph of film-photo- 
graphy glides discreetly through and into the most sacred 
milieu. Baldwin the man, sinks into the scum of fetid cel- 
lars. The spectre and the little early mistress, the small 
common, yet uncommonly pretty, violet-girl sink with him, 
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Baldwin becomes violent, destructive. The spectre shares 


his evil end, gloats in it. Yet apart. . .having some life out- 
side humanity. . .following, following, till we want to scream, 
“strangle him get rid of him, one or the other, let this duality 
perish if Baldwin perish with it.” 

Baldwin does so finally perish, having lured the shadow 
back into the frame of the’ mirror in the now deserted attic. 
He shoots the spectre only to find himself bleeding with the 
bullet wound. The bullet aimed so adroitly at the breast 
of the image in the mirror has, by some psychic affinity, enter- 
ed his own heart. So dies Baldwin. Across our vision how- 


ever there is something that will never die. It can’t go. It — 


lives among other things, in the haunting melody (the music 
finally did come right) of du meme Herzen, du mein Ruhe. 
Baldwin (before the final dénouement) has finally, in wind 
and storm (this might have been well pictured to the Erlkénig 
motif) broken into the garden and the manor of his mistress. 
We find her great-eyed and adequate, without charm but with 
some fine distinction in 1860-ish surroundings ; great mirrors, 
heavy candelabra, the wide French windows and the sweep- 
ing of wind-blown branches. There is authentic swish and 
swirl of branches and has anything ever been more subtly dram- 
atic than the entering of broken rose-petals and damp 
_ leaves with the opening of that wide door ? Baldwin, the 
man become a shadow, stands before his Lady. We see in 
a moment, she is that. What she lacks in charm is supplied 
by the ardour of her lover. He is at her knees, at her feet. 
He will explain. He will and he will and he will. We know 
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what is about to happen. He lures her to a mirror. It is 
not he but his missing shadow that has done this. She stares 
straight into nothingness. There is the dramatic pause, the 
ten seconds that might be ten minutes, the ten minutes that 
might be ten years and the lady is lying like some dramatic 
_ beautiful Niobe (fainting ? dead ?) marble, sculptured on the 
floor. The beauty of that scene is one that must always re- 
main, that must always come back, it seems now, with wind 
and wind-swept branches. Thescreen has purified and idealiz- 
ed, is a medium for purity and idealization. No one could 
remain unmoved before the sheer technical beauty of that 
interior. There are volumes of de Regnieresque subtleties 
in it. This on the screen. There is the intolerable beauty 
of the Erlkénig come (for all its apparent unrelation) true. 
There are the things we can’t say or paint at the sight of win- 
dows half-opened at dawn, of windows half-closed in moon- 
light. There is the spirit of the garden, the spirit of the water, 
the lake, the sea, the wind, the ghost itself of all our lives 
come visually before us. (Du meine Herzen, du mein Ruhe 
sings the violin now and we can’t for the life of us notice that 
it is out of key with the piano.) There is beauty and unful- | 
fillment and the struggle of the spirit and the body and the 
‘spirit become body and the body become spirit and the-cons- 
tant strife between Lucifer and the angel Michael. 

Michael stands before us and Lucifer. This time there is 
no mistaking. The spectre is an evil thing now, wishing to 
snatch, we see it, the living spark of divinity from the man 
become shadow. Baldwin has flung himself and his secret 
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at the heart of his“‘Frieden” his “‘Ruhe”. Du bist mein Grab, 


we remember the song continues and we see now its applica- — 


tion. -He has betrayed the secret of the under-world to a 


mortal and the spectre, looking athletic and determined, has — 


his hand on the bell rope. He will ring and the man knows 
that he must vanish. It is the man now who is completely 
at the will of the shadow. 

Du meine Herzen, du mein Ruhe. Baldwin climbing back 
to his old poor surroundings knows that he is conquered. 
Baldwin the apparent man, thatis. Thereissomething indom- 
itable left, symbolized by the little silver cross that his Lady 
has given him on that first dramatic meeting in the bare fields. 
He had saved her life (for all there was distorted magic in 
it) and the little cross was his reward. Tapestries, laden 
baskets, the minuet and ladies with lovely ankles, all that 
came, was swept aside by the pursuing shadow and lost sim- 
ply. A vision is not so easily relinquished, says the tried 
soul. I have lost everything says Baldwin but not one thing. 
Raising himself on one elbow along the splintered glass, he 
realises that his death has brought him his fulfillment. More 
than his lady, more than his steel blade, himself. Baldwin, 
dying, clasps a broken edge of triangulated glass to his stained 
breast. Containing his image simply. 

A tiny provincial lake-side cinema. . .a small room, by luck 
I have got a front seat on the little balcony at the room’s 
rear. Languages filter into my consciousness. French ? 
German ? I have been following the sub-titles in these lan- 
guages. A tired language, an effete language, not French, 
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not German, is remarking, ‘‘ These Germans over-do things. . . 
look at Faust now. . .and this is just as morbid.” Another 
language resembling only in bare particulars that one (is it 
the same language ?) is remarking, “gee, why don’t they have 
more live-stuff these days. Though they did advertise Doug 
Fairbanks last week.’’ Languages filter into me, languages 
and the music fanfaring away at some familiar sideshow rate 
and “‘the show is over” is indicated by a sudden, crude blare 
of extravagant electricity. ‘“‘Say—you can see electricity’s 
cheap here.’. Languages. . .languages. . .dead languages, 
living languages. A small voice, a wee voice that has some- 
thing in common with all these voices yet differs intrinsically 
from all these voices, will whisper there within me. “You 
see I was right. You see it will come. In spite of ‘Gee’ and 


_ ‘Doug Fairbanks’ and ‘we must have something cheerful’, it 


must come soon : a universal language, a universal art open 
alike to the pleb and the initiate.” 


H. D. 


MIND-GROWTH 
OR MIND- MECHANIZATION 


THE CINEMA IN EDUCATION 


An interesting viewpoint which, though not altogether in accordance 
with our own beliefs, yet states one side of the educational questicn 
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with thoroughness and insight. Miss Low is a Member of the British Psy- 
chological Society, Hon. Secretary to the Educational Section of the Brit- 
ish Psychological Society, Executive Member of the Committee for Psy- 
chological Research and the Author of « An Outline of the FREUDIAN 
THEORY », etc. etc. ) 


The art of the Cinema and its swift development may be 
ranked as ‘one of the most remarkable features of our latter- 
day civilization. No one can dispute, nor would even wish 
to, the enormous hold the “Pictures” exert upon the minds 
and interest of the adult population—whether white, black, 
or of any intervening shade—the world over ; nor can there 
be a question as to the new spheres of experience opened up 
by means of this medium ; nor the high degree to which 
human skill and creative power have developed in this con- 
nection. Whether we appreciate it or not, this fact is over- 
whelmingly established, that the Cinema-art has made a place 
for itself as a rival to—it may be a triumphant victor over— 
all the various other arts which make appeal to mankind, and 
has even surpassed in strength and extent that appeal to a 
degree hitherto unknown. So far, so good ; or, if not so good 
in alkeyes, it is a situation to be accepted, studied, and turned 


to the very best account. Humanity, in all ages, has pursued — 


its pleasure and will continue so to do, in the mass aiming 
at the greatest amount of satisfaction with the least output 
of effort, a goal most satisfactorily achieved via the path of the 
‘‘Pictures”. If in addition, wider experience, more accurate 
realization of life in its various manifestations, more ready 
power of contact can be obtained, few will deny the legitimacy 
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of this form of pleasure-getting by the adult man or woman. 
the adult—and here we are face to face with the problem : is 
the adult’s fare necessarily nourishment for the child ? 

The idea of the child as the “little man’”—the adult in a 
backward stage—has long been abandoned by all who can 
observe and judge, and the profounder aspects of mind which 
the psychology of the unconscious has revealed must con- 
vince us that the child has its own destiny to fulfil, and if it 
misses essential phases of childhood-development it will ine- 
vitably suffer loss, and may be, serious disharmony, when 
adult. The truth grasped by the Jesuits, namely, that the 
early years are all-important in shaping character-trends, has 
been so amply reinforced by modern science that we are forced 
to value educational methods and agencies according as they 
help. or hinder the developing mind : yet it is notable that 
such a valuation has hardly been considered by the enthu- 
siasts, educational and “lay’’, who wholeheartedly welcome 
the Cinema for educational usage. 

Perhaps the first problem is to understand the meaning of 
the demand for the Cinema-entertainment, to what this is 
a reaction. Some answer is afforded by study of adult mod- 
ern communities in which we see a widespread demand for 
easy and effortless entertainment characterized by incessant . 
variety and sensationalism. The vastly popular variety 
entertainment, the cabaret show, the jazzband, the modern 
dance, much of the drama of the moment, pictorial art and 
literature, and, above all, the contemporary Press bear the char- 
acteristics already mentioned. In the individual we can 
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note much the same : that is the demand for, and enjoyment 


. Of, sensationalism, alternating with a negativism or so-called 


cynicism covering a strong but repressed emotional attitude. 
Thus we may see in the excessive demand for the Cinema, 
both a symptom of this prevalent attitude, and a gratification 
of the wishes creating that attitude : it is by investigating 
along these lines that we may come to understand some of 
the deeper significance of the problem. 

But before dealing with these more complex issues let us 
consider a moment the more obvious aspects. Everyone 
agrees on certain predominant characteristics of the Cinema- 
entertainment : Its overpowering appeal to the eye and cor- 
respondingly small demand upon intellectual processes : its 
arbitrary, and therefore false, simplification : its confusion 
of values ; the film knows no light and shade ; features which 
are striking to the eye, however superficial or trivial in con- 
tent, however subsidiary to the main theme, may equal in 
value or even submerge the really significant aspects : its 
perpetual variety : and finally the illusion of timelessness due 
in the first place to the fact that real human beings are never 
present, only simulacra, and in the second place to swiftly 
culminating happenings without intermediate ~_— of slow 
elaboration. 

In the face of this we must ok: is this type of experience, 
with such characteristic features, suited to either the demand 
of the child-mind or to its harmonious development. The 
child as such must learn to develop beyond its purely visual 
pleasures—a pleasure which along with taste and touch pre- 
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dominantes in the first stages of life : it must gain power of 
concentration, of continuity of interest, in place of the appeal 
made by variety. As a child it is incapable of a true sense of 
proportion or understanding of. slow development leading 
_ towards a wished for goal : but it is just these capacities we 

“must seek to develop if the child is to become adult in the true 
sense of the word, instead of that product so prevalent in the 
modern world, the Peter Pan type, the man with the child- 
mentality. 

And now to return to those influences and reactions which 
are still more significant—concealed from ordinary observa- 
tion. In the human being’s development, one of the most 
important stages is that of belief in magic, a stage character- 
istic of the infant, the very young child, the primitive and 
to some extent, though disguised, of the ‘*Civilized”’ adult. 
It is the stage named by Ferenczi, the famous Hungarian 
psycho-analyst, “the period of unconditional omnipotence” 
a period wherein life and all its dearest needs and wishes are 
maintained from some mysterious external source, without 
human effort. It is clear that such a condition is an actuality 
in the earliest months of life ; a little later this stage is sadly 
left behind and the child must learn through bitter necessity 
that achievement is reached only through effort ; yet there 
Temains still, and throughout life, some of this “omnipotence” 
wish (manifested for instance, in such forms as the universal 
interest in gambling, in fortune-telling, in prophesy, in 
“‘luck”). Now it is a matter vitally affecting harmonious 
development how far such an attitude becomes dominant, for 
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it is one based on the pleasure-principle and antagonistic to 
reality. Those who cling to their ‘‘Omnipotence” stage with 
the accompanying egocentricity, never get reconciled to the 
renunciation of their unconscious irrational wishes and ‘‘on 
the slightest provocation feel themselves insulted and slighted 
and regard themselves as step-children of fate, because they 
cannot remain her only or favourite children.”’ 

It is not difficult to see that the characteristics of the Cinema 
referred to above are just those which must foster and devel- 
op this magic “omnipotence” sense, to a greater degree 
than is possible in the case of fairy-tale, novel, drama, or pic- 
ture, and does so independently, to a large degree, of the theme 
dealt with by the film. It is the method of the moving pic- 
ture which brings about so vividly the sense of wish-fulfilment 
as by magic. The Cinema’s business is to give a solution to 


all problems, an answer to all questions, and a key to every | 


locked door. Real life is complex, unselective, often baffling 
to our curiosity and regardless of our desires : the Film’s sim- 
plifications and problem-solving creates the fantasy that the 
spectator’s wishes are or can be, fulfilled, and this helps to 
maintain his omnipotence and narcissim, leading to a regressive 
attitude : That is to say a return to the pleasure-seeking 
infancy with its magically fulfilled desires, since it is always 
easier for the Ego to retread known paths which have already 
yielded pleasure than to go forward on paths yet untried and 
calling for effort. But this latter process is essential to the 
child’s development and through it alone can he attain to 


mental maturity. An even more serious consequence is the 
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disintegration which must result from the failure of the plea- 
sure-impulse to reach to, and co-operate with, the level of 
development attained by the rest of the personality—that - 
‘*split” which is so marked a feature of the neurotic. By an 
emotional expenditure of an infantile nature only (that is, 
narcissistic emotion unrelated to external reality and very 
easily obtained) the emotional life remains undeveloped : 
inadequate and extravagant at one and the same time. 

It will, perhaps, appear startling to class together those 
films which are true to human and scientific reality and the 
crudely false melodrama or romance. Undoubtedly there is a 
world of difference as regards the consciously-felt effects, but 
it is possible for the same unconscious effects to be produced 
in both cases since the mechanism at work is identical. In 
the film of the Scott Expedition, than which nothing could 
be more beautiful and more moving as far as the pictures 
themselves are concerned all the elements of magic achieve- 
ment, of simplification, of rapid solution are present just as 
in other films. And this criticism holds good, though to a 
far less degree, in nature films, geographical films, and films 
illustrating mechanical processes. A small investigation 
recently carried out among school children of different types, 
and of ages varying from eight to twelve, revealed interest- 
ingly the child’s capacity for distortion : seventy per cent of 
the children believed that such processes as the development 
of the chick from the egg, of the fish from the spawn, of the 


~ pearl within the oyster, of nest-building and so forth, took 


just the time which elapsed in the showing of the films, even 
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though each step in the process was elaborated. And this 
is inevitable since the film, operating in a mechanical universe, 
fills the gaps, rounds all corners, and presents persons and 
events in the neatest way, like so many brown paper parcels : 
as result, there is lack of emotional contact both in the pro- 
duction and the spectator. Closely related to the above 
is another aspect of the film which has much significance for 
the deeper human impulses, namely its relation to time. 
Research into the unconscious of man has revealed that the 
idea of time (and its, twin-companion death) is among the 
most deeply-repressed material of the mind, and it is only 
by the process of becoming adult that a realization and accep- 
tance of time becomes possible. If from a very early stage 
the child is strengthened in his repression so much the more 
difficult for him is recognition of reality. Bearing upon ano- 
ther of the most powerful impulses is that character of the 
film, already referred to, which demands from the spectator 
an almost exclusive visual attention. The powerful rdle 
played by curiosity in the early life of the child, developed 
and gratified by seeing and looking, is maintained by means 
of the films’ dominant appeal, and in thus obtaining and con- 
tinuing his gratification he is assisted in remaining at the 
infantile curiosity-level. | 

In the light of such effects, conscious and unconscious, (and 
I have here space to touch upon a few only) produced by the 
film it is surely worth while to consider whether, and to what 
degree, we are prepared to make it a part of our educational 
system. The adult, educated or ignorant, in virtue of being 
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adult, must be free to choose his own pursuits and pleasures, 
but-in educating the child we are forcing upon him experience 
which he is not in position to evaluate : the justification is if 
our wider and deeper experience convinces us that what we 
offer will assist the best and truest development of the child. 

Can we be satisfied that the Cinema is a method of promot- 
ing mind growth rather than one of mechanizing mentality ? 


BARBARA Low. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


CAPTIONS 


Experience has taught us to disregard placards. So we 
enter the hall in innocence and give ourselves to the prel- 
iminary entertainments. They are always very various, and 
whether good or bad we charm them, powerfully or feebly 
according to our condition, with the charm of our confident 


anticipation. A good mood will fling some sort of life even 


into the most tasteless of the local advertisements that imme- 


diately precede the real business of the evening, beginning 


when at last we are confronted with a title, set, like a greet- 
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ing in a valentine, within an expressive device. We peer 
for clues. Sometimes there is no clue but the title, appear- 
ing alone in tall letters that fill the screen, fill the hall with 
a stentorian voice. Thrilling us. We know we are being 
got, but not yet at what vulnerable point and we sit in sus- 
pense while the names of author, adapter, producer, art- 
director, photographer and designer come on in curly letter- 
ing and singly, each lingering. Then there is a screenful 
of names, the parts and their players, also lingering and per- 
haps to be followed by further information. We do not desire 
it but may not now turh away from the screen. At any mo- 
ment the censor’s permit will appear and whether lingering 
or not—usually by this time the operator has gone to sleep in 
his stride and it lingers—this last barrier must be faced for 
the length of its stay or we may miss the first caption. At 
one time we used to pay devout attention to the whole of 
these disclosures. They were a revelation of the size of the 
undertaking and our wondering gratitude went forth to the 
multitude of experts who had laboured together for our enter- 
prise. But after a while the personal introduction of all 
these labourers became a torment. We grudged the suspense 
exacted by what might prove to be a record of wasted effort. 

In due course and as if in awareness of our overtaxed 
patience the preliminaries were reduced to title, name of 
author, of a star or so, official permission, each hurrying by, 
hurrying us towards the caption that should launch us on our 
journey : a screenful of psychology, history, or description 
of period and locality. There is eager silence in the hall 
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during the stay of the oblong of clear print whether beginning : 
‘*Throughout the ages mankind has—” or ‘‘Avarice is the 
cruellest’’—or ‘‘In a remote village of the Pyrenees, far from—”’ 
When we have read we know where we are supposed to be 
going ; we have grown accustomed to finding our places in 
the long procession of humanity, to going down into the dread 
depths of our single selves, to facing life in unfamiliar condi- 
tions. But we do not yet know whether our journey is to be 
good. Whether there is to be any journey at all. So we are 
wary. We remember films whose caption, appearing in 
instalments at regular intervals, has been the better part, 
presenting, bright and new, truths that in our keeping had 
grown a little dim, or telling us strange news of which within 
reason we can never have too much. We have come forth, 
time and place forgotten, surroundings vanished, and have 
been driven back. Very often by people whose one means 
of expressing emotion is a vexed frown, or people whose pulpy 
rouged mouths are forever at work. pouting, folding, parting 
in a smile that laboriously reveals both rows of teeth. These 
people, interminably interfering with the scenery, drive us to 
despair. Sometimes we are too much upset to battle our 
way to indifference and see, missing what is supposed to be 
seen, anything and everything according to our mood ; it is | 
difficult to beat us altogether. We remember films damaged 
by their captions. Not fatally. For we can substitute our 
own, just as within limits we can remake a bad film as we go. 
With half a chance we are making all the time. Just a hint 
of any kind of beauty and if we are on the track, not waiting 
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for everything to be done for us, not driven back by rouged 
pulp and fixed frown, we can manage very well. For the 
present we take captions for granted. But we are ready to 
try doing without them. Now and again a film gathers us 
in without any clear hint beyond the title. This we love. 
We love the challenge. We are prepared to go without a 
hint even in the title. We are prepared for anything. We 
trust the pictures. Somewhere sooner or later there will be 
a hint. Or something of which we can make one, each for 
himself. The absence of any hint is a hint we are ready to 
take. 

Perhaps the truth about captions is just here : that some- 
where, if not in any given place then all over the picture, is 
a hint. The artist can no more eliminate the caption than 
he can eliminate himself. Art and literature, Siamese twins 
making their first curtsey to the public in a script that was 
a series of pictures, have never yet been separated. In its 
uttermost abstraction art is still a word about life and liter- 


ature never ceases to be pictorial. A work of pure fantasy 


bears its caption within. A narrative, whether novel, play 
or film, supplies the necessary facts directly, in the novel 
either by means of the author’s descriptive labels or through 
information given in the dialogue, in the play by means of 
that uncomfortable convention that allows characters to 
converse in anachronisms, in the film by means of the supply 
of interlarded words. And if the direct giving of information 
in captions is the mark of a weak film, the direct giving of 
information in a play or novel is the mark of a weak 
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novelor play. There are masterpieces enough to flout the - 
dogma. 

Nevertheless the film has an unrivalled opportunity of 
presenting the life of the spirit directly, and needs only the 
minimum of informative accompaniment. The test of the 
film on whatever level is that the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, shall not err therein, though each will take a different 
journey. The test of the caption is its relative invisibility. 
In the right place it is not seen as a caption ; unless it lingers 
too long upon the screen. 


DorROTHY RICHARDSON. 


TIME THE CINEMA 


Not much has been done in the way of exploration of the 
time factor in films. Mrs Edith Wharton has made a brave 
attempt to tackle the problem as it affects works of fiction, 
and after a difficult search came to the conclusion that it was 
traceable to certain rays of narrative stealing in cautiously 
between the great climaxes. It was also due to a certain tonal 
guietude in the telling of the story and a faculty for bringing 
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out the deep changes in character that occur imperceptibly 
as the tale moves on. 

The problem as it presents itself on the screen is a subtle 
and baffling one, but at least the enquirer has a clearer view 
of his subject than is possible in the case of the novel. He 
can see the thing as a whole, swiftly or slowly moving past 
him, he can hold it from end to end in imagination. 

To present the matter clearly, let me take two illustrations 
from film literature which will. be familiar to everyone — 
“Warning Shadows”, an example of extreme compression 
of the time factor, and an ordinary nameless Western melo- 
drama, where the action is loose and scattered. It is not a 
comparison of quality I want to present-- that would be 
ridiculous—but an opposition of movement “for the clearer 
illustrating this matter”. 

In the melodrama, the cowboy hero arrives at a lonely 
ranch to find that the owner’s daughter is trying to pay off 
a mortgage to save her crippled father’s home. The holder 
of the mortgage, however, is the usual monster of inhumanity, 
and insists on payment of his dues without delay. Alterna- 
tively he insists on marriage to the girl without delay. But 
the delay is the story and nice girls refuse to marry monsters 
of inhumanity. There is a battledore of.action in which the 
mortgager finally corners the girl, while the hero, owing to 
one of those film misunderstandings which nobody has ever 
understood, is enjoying himself at the local dance hall. Learn- 
ing of what is toward, however, he jumps on a horse, attacks 


and pursues the villain, is captured by the villain’s gang, | 
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escapes single-handed, returns to the ranch, consoles girl, pats 
father on arm, re-mounts horse, flings villain over precipice, 
meets girl in gloaming, and so to close up. 

What impression of time do we carry away from this pic- 
ture ? We will suppose that the actual sequence covers a 
period of roughly two years. How does our impression com- 
pare with a similar interval in any well-constructed play— 
say, the interval between the second and third acts of ‘“‘ The 
Admirable Crichton’, in which the march of the clock is 
clearly stressed in the passage of the action ? 

The answer to this question (which awaits our illustration 
from ‘‘Warning Shadows” for completion), seems to be that 
in the film, owing to the dispersion of the time factor by purely 
arbitrary captions, such as “Two years later....; ” owing, 
again, to the advance of a climax which is fully anticipated 
by the audience, and which is not dependent on any logical 
intermediate struggle, or on any fatal (or timed) pressure of 
events—the answer seems to be that we are only aware in the 
very vaguest fashion that the years have gone by and their 
fruit fallen, despite the physical clearness of the story. But . 
we do not see the fruit quietly ripening. We only see it sway 
and fall, and so far as our ideas of growth are concerned, the 
process from birth to fruition might be a matter of seconds. 
Indeed, the seconds, or rather minutes, which mark the 
hero’s rise to fortune are accepted quite thoughtlessly as 
the equivalent of so many months or years. There is, in 
fact, no true belief in the time factor but only in the story 
factor. 
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In the case of “The Admirable Crichton’, however, the 
character drawing is so finished, that apart from the note on 
the programme which informs us that two years have elapsed 
between the acts, we can feel and observe the intervening 
period of the comedy being vividly sketched in. It is not 
only a matter of stage artifice but far more of clean, illuminat- 
ing, psychological strokes that stir up the motion of the play 
and move it along ; of significant changes of manner, habit, 
speech, dress and external circumstance. The playwright 
dips so deeply (and so choicely) into the past that Lord Loam’s 
drawing room, where the action began, is a full two-and-a- 
half years distant in imagination by the time we reach the 
end of the play. 0 

Let us now bind up the argument by a glance at ‘‘ Warning 
Shadows’’. There can be no mistaking the time-sequence 
here. It is intolerably present from one moment to the next. 
How is this effect produced ? Inthe Western drama the action 
was so extended as to be almost nebulous. It was faintly, if at 
all, perceived. Here a different, more conscientious techni- 
que sends one event panting on the heels of another till their 
proximity virtually solidifies. Fate is then betrayed in mo- 
tion. It is like waiting for the pincers to seize the tooth ; 
each moment is a recognition of doom. The rhythm of the 
film, however, is slow, and the slower the rhythm the weightier 
the strokes of the clock as they fall. The triangular theme 
of jealousy here unfolded, from the laying of the banquet, 
which the fatal three, attend, to the stabbing of the unfaithful 
wife with the sheaf of swords, is worked out minute by minute, 
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and we can feel these minutes being stuffed into the clock 
until Time is ready to burst. 

The picture illustrates how a close synchronisation of rhythm 
in a film with the actual rhythms of everyday life can heighten 
realism to an extraordinary degree, though there are a hun- 


_ dred considerations, unconnected with the time factor, which 


make this particular drama rich and passionate, and give a 
bright glow of significance to the whole. Its treatment sug- 
gests that a technique which presents a close succession of 
ideas, as opposed to their wide extension in the crude drama 
of the West, is bound to intensify the mood of the picture and 
increase the sensibility of the spectator to its chronology. 

It appears, then, that the truest type of film, considered 
mainly at its time valuation, or order in logic, is that which, 
with due proportion and sense, binds together the largest 
number of ideas in the smallest possible compass, just as the 
dramatist obeys a strict law of economy in the management 
of his dialogue, characters and situations. So also the nove- 
list, allowing for necessary differences of medium. In “War 
and Peace’, “The Forsyte Saga” and still more clearly in 
Marcel Proust, the illusion of time is almost perfectly con- 
veyed. But the film has many a league to go in this research, 
though ‘‘Greed’’, even in a badly-cut version, tackled the prob- 
lem squarely and gave us some long-receding distances of 
time in slow, brilliantly-commonplace succession. In the 
majority of films the time element is not given its right rela- 
tion to the events portrayed, except by fits and starts, almost 
by accident, or when the producer can only get his effects by 
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strict obedience to the rhythm of the scene. It may be that 
this is why so many films which are otherwise beautiful and 
moving fail to make any definite impression on the mind. 
For time cannot be treated with contempt and its satisfying 
communication through motion pictures is one of these pro- 


blems which only the most gifted and highly experienced of 
our directors can hope to solve. 


ERNEST BETTs. 


AN EPIC — PLEASE } 


Some time ago a delicious story was told whenever film 
people met together. 

A certain Continental producer came to London bringing 
with him a print of his last picture. This was a film founded 
on some of the most important incidents in Beethoven's life. 
After a great deal of manceuvring the producer was lucky 
enough to entice the head of a large organisation to view the 
film. When he had seen one or two reels, the man of business 
stopped the operator. He rose ponderously to his feet and 


said ; ‘“‘I suppose this Beethoven was some kind of a composer.”’ — 


That was all ! 
_ This tale is hardly relevant to anything that I want to say, 
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but I quote it so that you may realize what kind of man is 
in charge of your entertainment. He is known as the renter, 
and he decides whether you shall see a picture or not. In 
other words you are brought down to his level, and his taste 
and culture are not usually above reproach. Of course there 
are exceptions, notable exceptions, but still exceptions. 

These renters sit in their offices and talk of ‘box-office values’, 
‘box-office titles’, ‘C. E. A. reports’ ; when they are confront- 
ed with an imaginative film they are embarrassed because you, 
as the great public, are not supposed to have any imagina- 
tion. If you do not have your bathing girl sequence, your 
bedroom scene, you will go away and brand the picture as 
‘lacking entertainment angles.’ The great ones shudder. 
If they do ‘put the film out’ they do so tentatively, without 
any publicity campaign, and in the trade papers it is recom- 
mended for ‘discriminating patrons’. The production secures 
sparse country bookings and very few people are aware that 
the film has been shown at all. However it is far more likely 
that it will be consigned to the shelf. I have been told that 
it was impossible to find a renter who would offer a rock bot- 
tom price of £ 500 for the exquisite ‘Adventures of Prince 
Achmed’. Not one man with sufficient love of his business 
to try an inexpensive experiment, for { sei means — 
to a renter ! 

It may be that the difficulty of finding a renter seemnbad 
to take imaginative work is responsible for the present dearth 
of fantasy on the screen. An ominous sign this. Most of 
the screen’s classics have been inspired by fantastic scripts. 
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The producers and actors seem lifted from the ordinary rut, 
and almost forced to do their best ; perhaps because the fan- 
tastic scenario is so suited to the tremendous scope of the 
screen. Yet to-day we find Robinson directing “The Last 
Waltz’, and Murneau in America. 

At any time such a state of affairs would be lamentable, 
but it is all the more so now. When we find ourselves in 
conversation with someone out of screen grace we tell them 
of Destiny”’, Warning Shadows’”’, “ Dr. Caligari’’, The Nibe- 
lungs’. | 

‘Where can I see these films ?”’ asks the unbeliever. 


Then we are compelled to explain that these films are no 


longer in general release, and the sceptic smiles discreetly. 
The last state of that man is ten times worse than the 
first. | 
How we could do with another “Golem” to-day, when the 
eyes of the world are wandering in the direction of the screen ! 
Such a film, if the renter would give it a fair chance, would be 
_acclaimed to-day where yesterday it would have passed unno- 
ticed. To-day the public are fed to the teeth with the mecha- 
nical Hollywood fare that they themselves have helped to 
create. Such a film also would convert those who have been 
tempted, by recent newspaper controversy and legislation, 
to look at the screen, but are looking at it dubiously, and are, 
in fact, preparing to turn their backs on it. Incidentally 
some of the screen’s ardent apostles could do with a little 
encouragement in this shamefully arid period. 

Even if this new masterpiece storms the renter success- 
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fully it will have to encounter yet another enemy—the cutter. 
The cutter has a staunch ally, the censor. 

Not long ago a film was submitted to the censor in which 
the young hero is seduced by a dark and ravishing siren. He 
is thrown off his balance and fails in his exams. The censor 
said, ““No, nothing must happen between the boy and the 
woman.” With a grateful whoop of joy the cutter pounced 
on the film. Subtitles were virtually hurled between the 
clenched teeth of the characters. Everything was straight- 
ened out for the weak-headed citizen, and the critics said, 
“*What poor direction 

But should the film, this great epic that we all long to see, 
pass the dangers of renters, cutters and censors, I have no 
doubt about its reception. It is ridiculous to say that that 
fantasy is above the heads of the public. What of our fairy 
stories, and the legends of Bohemia ? I do not say that the 
public would understand the ‘‘Emak Bakia’”’ of Man Ray or 
the ‘““Absolute Operas’’ of Ruttman, but (and I say this at 
great risk of offending the highbrows) who does ? These 
things are a cult. , 

Therefore the first pitfall that the young director (he surely 
will be young) must not fall into is the attempt to appeal to 
any special clique. The second is to avoid, as far as possible, 
human flesh. These are the two chief faults of most film 
fantasies. | 

In ‘‘Ailita’”’ the crowds were dressed in scant costumes, the 
men showing arms and legs in a manner reminiscent of the 
Roman soldier. Now flesh is such a matter-of-fact, everyday 
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thing that it jarred in the bizarre settings. It entirely spoilt 
the effect. The whole time it was dragging us to earth, 
reminding us of ordinary life as we live it. In ‘‘ Doctor Cali- 
gari”’ an attempt was made to disguise the flesh. Who will 
forget the three grotesque waves in the hair of ‘‘ Doctor Cali- 
gari” ? 

The same principle applies to natural scenery. In that 
otherwise excellent film “‘The Student of Prague’’ the mis- 
take was made of playing the hunting scenes in natural set- 
tings. he real horses, lively hounds, real grass forced us 
to remember that the posturings of Werner Krauss could not 
possibly have any connection with the direction of the fox 
over which he was supposed to be exerting a magical attrac- 
tion. In other words the sequence failed to grip. 

I don’t know what country is going to give us the epic. 
Germany, with the failure of ‘Ufa’, seems to be resting on 
her laurels. Italy is as bad asever. France is gravelled with 
the problem of plot. Sweden is quiet. I think it will be 
Russia ; although, as a film editor pointed out to me, no two 
shots in Russian films match. The head is on the right in a 
long shot, and on the left in a close-up. A flash and then a 
. sub-title, and generally fourteen reels of it. Experiment in 
Russian films is probably due to the fact that the film compa- 
nies own the theatres. Howbeit, there is so much that is 
fresh and arresting in Russian films that I look to Russia. 
May I not have to look long ! | 

There is one thing I am certain of, it will not be Britain |! 

A young assistant producer, who was a friend of mine, went 
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to the trade show of a very beautiful and moving German 
film. He came back fired with enthusiasm to do something 
big. He burst into the director’s office and cried, ‘‘I want 
to produce a saga.”’ 

‘‘Let’s see,’ answered the puzzled British director, ‘‘what’s 
that ?” 

“A great heroic film, a stupendous, monumental... .” 

‘“‘Ah ! yes,” the director broke in, “‘I remember now, but 
I am forgetting my French !” | 


OSWELL BILAKESTON. 


COMMENT AND REVIEW 


Oh dear, oh dear, these Brrrrrrrr-itish Films, these wonderful 
major-generals and people with wholesome ideals! And oh, 
oh, OH, this Films Bill!!! ‘‘Certain films (I quote from the 
Times quote of August 6th) which were previously excluded 
from registration because, being educational or scientific, 
they were supposed not to have enough ‘exhibition value’ are 
now, in special circumstances to be charily admitted.’’ The 
italics are mine. Charily is heavenly. And thunderously 
from Major General Sir Granville Ryrie, the newly appointed 
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High Commissioner for Australia, the news that the cinema 
has a tremendous influence on the young people of to-day, to 
a large extent a baneful one. American films, he deplores, 
so full of sentimental trash seem to be preferred to sound 
British ones. He thinks something might be done. Quite 
right, so do we. Could not, he suggested, some arrangement 
be made between educational authorities and the various 
Empire governments (1 mean Governments Throughout The 
Empire) for children to be marched (he dzd say marched) to 
the cinema each morning to see wholesome British films show- 
ing what was going on in the Empire (Oouch /). 

He rounded off amid rousing cheers that wherever the Bri- 
tish flag fluttered it was the symbol of fair play and justice. 
He was proud to live under the Union Jack. 

Equally moving is the announcement of the British Empire 
Film Institute (slogan : More British Films On British Screens) 
that ‘‘all over the world films from other countries are shown 
whose tone is, at least, not beneficial to the interests of the 
British Empire.”” Among its aims, these bright jewels : 

to rouse a patriotic feeling sufficient to prevent the scandal 
of British Films being actually excluded from the great majo- 
rity of film houses here and elsewhere... 

to confer Awards of Merit for films of Imperial value. 

to break down prejudice. 

to attract better brains to the industry. 

Now what more could anybody ask ? With this sort of 
feeling if we cannot produce the most exquisite and subtle 
masterpieces there must be something radically wrong with us. 
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And with the question of British Films, as defined by the 
Fillums Bill, comes a wave of strong feeling. This business of 
foreign stars. I feel I must go back and quote from the British 
Press, which says there can be no genuine British film indus- 
try and no raising of the standard of the screen so long as the 
dominance of foreign ‘‘stars’”’ continues. Also that if the 
Act had excluded them from British Films, or even set a 
term to the period during which they might be employed, 
it would have taken at least one step towards a higher pres- 
eee ae that though it may help a few men to make money 
it will do nothing to give the public better entertainment. 

From which we gather that a foreigner debases a film, anni- 
hilates art and fails to entertain the public, and that artists 
outside their own country cease to be artists and become 
vaguely criminal or atrocious. But we, who live beneath 
the Union Jack, what would happen to our sense of fair play 
and justice if foreigners stood up and uttered the same pro- 
nouncements against owr stars ° 


MAE MURRAY APPRECIATED 


Now then Hollywood, come off it! If you can’t be appre- 
ciative be gallant. Why ‘‘Auntie Mae” ? Why all this talk 
about kindly camera-men and misty close-ups ? I don’t 
care what yousay, Mae Murray is worth a dozen of your 
namby-pamby new born stars. And one gets more kick out 
of her than ‘out ‘of any of your several hundred lady-like per- 
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formers. Mae Murray swanking into a room, jostling her 
shoulders, toes apt to turn in, is a thing you can watch and 
like ; she gets away with 1t ! 

Yes, she is tough, and thank God for it. This undue stress 
laid upon anaemia gets wearisome. She has audacity, 
beauty, charm and youth, and youth, and a straight honest- 
to-goodness, damn-your-eyes attitude that if you can’t admire 
you don’t deserve to. You dare quote May McAvoy at me. 
She hasn’t an ounce of Mae’s personality or grit. And that 
Mae gets sneered at for being uncompromisingly definite in 
her attitude, and the maudlin hypocrisy and gush of some of 
her contemporaries is dubbed genius shows just what is wrong 
with the world. ; 

In Altars Of Desire Mae is delightful, and that one is vastly 
entertained in spite of a most God-awful story is nothing but a 
tribute to her personality and charm. Moreover she can act, 
and I suspect in her a definite attitude to the sort of stuff the 
public wants ; a quick brain, a quick intelligence and a sense 
of humour and of life that probably makes her so direct in her 
dealings with people, that the secret of this mean and consis- 
tent slamming is probably nothing more or less than that she 
has told somebody high up exactly what she thinks of him. 


A MOST EXCITING SUBJECT 


The making of films, real ones, is a most exciting subject. 
I am glad there is a movement toward something worthy of 
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the medium as it has been developed by the poor examples 
of the craft. I have never seen a really satisfying film. I go 
but seldom, scarcely at all. The Cabinet of Doctor Caligari 
which I saw a short time ago, offers the only interesting me- 
thod I have ever seen in use, and that film was of interest to 
me only as a promise, not at all as an achievement, for I disliked 
the trick in the end of the drama. Fantasy has its own rights 
and need not be crouched under an insane mind. Some of 
the scenes were very beautiful, though, in the haunting play 
of lines on lines, and in the relation of the lines to the human 
figures that moved before them. Other scenes were too small 
for the figures that moved before them. 


ELIZABETH MADOx ROBERTS 
author of The Time of Man. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


An expensive medium of expression. 


A form of entertainment which appeals to the taste of the 
masses can never become an art. Certainly artistic films 
have been produced, but the expenses of cinematography 
seriously limit their numbers. You mention that “100 will 
make a film as noble as anything you can wish to see”’ : apart 
from the question whether nobility constitutes art, the sta- 
tement confounds me upon reflection ! {100 is cheap com- 
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pared with the fabulous millions invested in American pro- 
ductions, but what amateur can afford such an expensive 
medium of expression ? How much did a Van Gogh, an Eps- 
tein, or a poem of Shelley cost to produce ? And yet the 
artistic results of the {100 film can never be better and pro- 
bably will be inferior to ‘‘Sun flowers’’, ‘‘ Rima’’, or Adonais’’. 
A contributor says that a film without a musical accompa- 
niment is lifeless. Can we presume to call an entertainment 
“artistic” when it has to recruit the services of another art 
in order to succeed ? 
' These are the shortcomings of the film as an art : it is merely 


a mechanical reproduction of the art of design assisted by the 


histrionic abilities of the players, and subconsciously backed 
up by the art of sound. 

The difficulty of the requisite sympathy between producer, 
designer, players and composer only tends to increase the 
obstacles which so often cause failure, and so the film is only 
an insignificant contributor to the world’s art. All the same 
it is'good to see such a magazineas“Close Up’, J. A. HARDY, 
FOLKESTONE, KENT. 


The translation of sub-titles. 


The film that does away as far as possible with the use of 


the subtitle will stand a much better chance of popular appro-- 


val abroad. One wonders if this should necessarily be so, 
but the fact is, that as things are, foreign films, which in them- 
selves are excellent and concise, are reduced to banality more 
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often than not by some quite inept and naive statement flashed 
on informatively just where it least is needed. Which leads 
one to the point that are so many subtitles necessary ? Sup- 
posing oneself to be sitting say in a Russian cinema and not 
knowing a word of the language, would not one more or less 
comprehend the entire story, and again, is it not possible that 
by not comprehending, we have formed our own conclusions, 
and seen more than was intended ? In illustration of which 
may I enquire if we have not all experienced a feeling of irri- 
tation or surprise at the inadequacy of many subtitles, which 
even in their native language are so often if not illiterate and 
cramping, inferior to the general tone of the picture ? In the 
Freudian film recently shown in London, the photographic 
dream-symbolism was in the nature of a triumph, but the 
diagnosis of the psycho-analyst flashed on in sub-titles, was 
pitiful, and probably neutralised any good the film might 
otherwise have done to the cause of psycho-analysis. Yet 
probably in the original version this had, if not aptness, at 
least a certain pathological value. Mrs. W. G. DRYSDALE, 
Lonpbon, W. 1. (An article by Miss Dorothy Richardson on 
Captions appears on page 52.) 


NAUSEOUS “CLOSE-UPS” 


Assuming that the vast majority of cinema frequenters 
desire to be entertained in an intellectual and amusing man- 
ner, it is somewhat difficult to comprehend, why there are 
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films showing, which, to judge by their close-ups, would have 
us believe to the contrary. 
To demonstrate this assertion, the following example may 
suffice. 
We are shown the cell of a man condemned to death. — 
The time fixed for his execution is close at hand. 
Close-ups proceed to show us. 
I.) the agonized look of dread and despair on the prisoner’s 
face, 
2.) his stopping the clock from ticking out his last or 
3.) the prison bell, telling his death knell, 
4.) the dangling halter, ready to embrace his neck, and 
5.) the warder, waiting to march him to the scaffold. 
A surfeit of unsavouriness, distasteful to many ! — 
A graveside scene, followed by a murder episode, need no 
elaboration. | 
The ejaculation ‘Cur Bono ?”, does not seem uncalled for. 
A. HASSLACHER, WIMBLEDON. | 
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BUY BOOKS 
GET NEW IDEAS 


Every mind needs new ideas as every body 
needs fresh water. The great reservoir from 
which they can be obtained is comprised of 
the 10.000 new books that are published every 
year. Few of us can have the advantage of 
personal contact with the men who are 
moulding the life and thought of to-day, 
but everyone has immediate access to the 
books in which their thoughts are expressed. 

To obtain the best permanent results 
from reading send us your name and address, 
and our LITERARY SERVICE BUREAU will 
at once communicate with you. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS Ltd. 


By appointment to His Majesty the King 
At the Old Marylebone Watch House 
350 Oxrorp StreeET LONDON W, | 
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vendent 


dans 
le 
monde 
entier 
les 
meilleurs 
films 


Avez-vous besoin dun conseil 


artistique ? technique ° 
commercial ? financier ? 


Nous vous mettrons en relation avec les meilleurs 


spécialistes du monde cinématographique 


avenue Matignon 
PARIS 


Téléphone : Elysée 86-84 
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books 


i that are 
distinguished and 

sometimes more than 
| useful. Books that belong to the 


minute after next. 


The first are ; 


WHY DO THEY LIKE IT ? By E. L. Black. Foreword by Dorothy 
Richardson. A fifteen year old boy has written this. His piercing ‘‘ Why ”’ 
is the last comment on Public School system. One sees the young, keen 
intellect in constant rebellion against endless stupidities. The curious reluc- 
tance and fear toward life found in the more sensitive types of adolescents, can 
be traced always with its causes — the cumulative effect of paltry injustices, 
crudities, brutalities. An absorbing and revealing document. Price 
6 shillings, 

POOLREFLECTION. By Kenneth Macpherson. An extraordinary book, 
of genuine exotic brilliance. A study of ‘Peter’, at oncesympathetic and caus- 
tic, stripped and examined. His struggle and failure to hold things, impul- 
ses, recoils, outstretchings, recorded with clairvoyant, purely psychic sub- 
tlety. Only at the very end the author, not rejecting nor accepting, darts 
mockery into his last-but-one sentence. Will clashing, the almost school- 
girl jealousy of a middle aged man, the twisted posturing of a woman, and 
their fight over his son, ‘‘Praxitilean faun, Dionysian utterly’’. Price 7 shil- 


lings and 6 pence. 
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-Obtainable at any of the CLOSE UP agents. 
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AUTUMN. 


POOL is preparing 
an interesting list 


“of Autumn books. 


Particulars will be announced. 
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12, Rue DE L ODEON 
PARIS 


SHAKESPEARE 
AND COMPANY 


SYLVIA BEACH 


BOOKSHOP 
LENDING LIBRARY > 


PUBLISHERS OF ‘‘ ULYSSES ” 


« | shall be doing a service in pointing 
out the most complete and modern Anglo- 
American libraries that Paris possesses. 

« It 1s SHAKESPEARE AND Company run b 
Miss Sylvia Beach whose role as publisher and 
propagandist in France of the most recent 
English and American works assure her from 
now onan enviable place in the literary history. 
of the United States, and who assembles the 
elite among the young English, Irish and 
Americans who are temporalily in Paris. » 


VALERY LARBAUD 


(La Revue de France) 


‘ 
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7, RUE DE L ODEON 
PARIS 


MAISON 
DES AMIS 
DES LIVRES 


ADRIENNE MONNIER 


LIBRAIRIE 
SOCIETE DE LECTURE 
Maison Amis DES Livres is indisputa- 


bly the founder of the present bookshop move- 
ment. It introduced two great principles which 


have now been established : the first, of a moral 


order, demands that the bookseller be not only 
cultivated but that he or she undertake the task 
of a veritable priesthood ; the second, of a mate- 
rial order, reposes on the practice of the sale and 
loan of books. 

The Library of the Maison pEs Amis DES Livres 
is today the most complete and the richest libra- 
ry in existence. It possesses a great number of 
works that are out of print. There one finds all 
the Moderns up to the most extreme, and all 


Classics. » 
... VALERY LARBAUD 


(La Reoue de France) 
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| FILMS EN PREPARATION 
ANALYSES DES NOUVEAUX FILMS 
CHRONIQUE DE L’EXPLOITATION 
CHRONIQUE FINANCIERE 


La plus importante revue francaise 


de Cinéma 


CINEMATOGRAPHIE 


Chaque semaine toutes les nouvelles du Cinéma 


FRANCAISE 


LES PROGRES DE LA TECHNIQUE 
LES NOUVELLES INVENTIONS 


Nouvelles d’Angleterre, Amérique, Allemagne, Espagne, Italie , 


DrrEcTEUR REDACTEUR EN CueErF : P.-A. HARLE 
5, rue Saulnier, PARIS (g®) | 


Téléphone : PROVENCE o2. 13 
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a young society 
NEOFILM 


groups young producers 
under the artistic and technical direction of 


ALBERTO CAVALCANTI 


who directed 


THE 3 First NEOFILM productions — 


QUELES HEURES 
RADE 


ANDRE GIDE and MARC ALLEGRET’S Travel Picture 


VOYAGE CONGO 


1S 


A NEOFILM PRODUCTION 
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FRANCE 
SWITZERLAND 
ENGLAND. 


are printing their books 


THE SHOP 


of the 


MASTER. PRIN TER 


MAURICE 


| DIJON FRANCE 
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Epitror : K. MAcCPHERSON 
ASSISTANT EpiToR : BRYHER 
PUBLISHED BY POOL 


RIANT CHATEAU - TERRITET - SWITZERLAND 


CONTENTS 


La Face HumaineaEcran . . Jean Prevost. 
The Truth about the German 

War From More Angles 
Criticism From Within. . . . Derrigs. 
Alberto Cavalcanti. . . Ropert ARon. 
Continuous Performance . . ~. Dorotuy RICHARDSON. 
Lettre de Parts... M arc ALLEGRET. 


Manchester Film Society. 
Comment and Review. 


Paris Correspondent : Marc Allégret. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


ENGLAND . . 14 shillings per year. 
FRANCE . . . 70 francs per year. 
GERMANY . ._ 14 marks per year. 
AMERICA. . ._ 3 dollars, fifty cents per year. 
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We beg to announce 


OsBERT SITWELL 
HaveE.Lock ELLIs 


A. CAVALCANTI 
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